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THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


VIII_— The Munger Collection. 


O review of a collection of paintings is very satisfactory unless free 
access may be had to the pictures themselves. Our illustrations will 
overcome part of this objection, although it is sometimes next to impossible, 
for mechanical reasons, to reproduce certain works, and they are often the 
ones generally most desired. So in our choice of reproductions we have 
been guided at times by mechanical, rather than purely artistic considera- 
tions, while our space only allows a limited number of illustrations, however 
chosen. 

Mention was made in the first paper on this Munger collection (which 
appeared in the October number of BRUSH AND PENCIL) of ‘‘ The Vidette,’’ 
by J. L. E. Meissonier. It is one of the most valuable paintings in the col- 
lection and an example of the painter’s genius not often met with. Meéis- 
sonier, inspired by the minute finish and elegance of certain of the Dutch 
masters, has given us a number of remarkable pictures of small dimensions 
and elaborate detail. ‘‘The Vidette’’ is a large canvas for Meissonier, 
which displays not hundreds of figures drawn to a greatly reduced scale, 
but a single soldier on his horse, in a landscape of simple but extended 
horizon. The beauty and precision of his consummate draftsmanship, and 
his keen appreciation of outdoor effects with realistic color — better in the 
are finely rendered. The tone of the picture 





group than in the landscape 
is agreeable, the landscape is delicate in soft greens and grays, over which 
is spread a tender light-blue sky dappled with clouds of soft yellow-white, 
all serving as a background for the horse and rider, which are painted with 
much greater firmness and directness and more positive color. Too much 
so, perhaps, for the ground lacks solidity and reality by the comparison. 
This criticism may be made on certain other works by the great painter of 
Napoleon, in which figures appear in landscape. Meissonier was a figure 
painter and his landscapes were settings for the people of his creative genius, 
but they might have had the necessary solidity, which is the chief charac- 
teristic of terra firma, without any sacrifice to the human element. J. F. 
Millet is a good example of completeness in this respect. Troyon, in his 
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fine canvas of landscape with cattle — No. 119 — renders this problem with 
fine results. 

There is a large Corot, ‘‘ Just Before Sunrise’’ — No. 115— which is 
richer and darker than many of the early morning effects by which he is 
commonly known. The design is on classic lines and is very serene and 
impressive. What a difference there is between the rational, concrete pre- 
cision of Meissonier’s ‘‘ Vidette’’ and the emotional, synthetical and sug- 
gestive touch of Corot in this beautiful canvas. The field of art is wide, 
there is room enough for anyone who does his work well, and comparisons 
are odious. Let us enjoy the excellences of each and be thankful. 

Alfred Walhberg, a Swedish painter, pupil of the old Diisseldorf 
Academy, and later — fortunately — of Daubigny and Corot, shows, in his 
‘* Moonlight,’’ a decided strength and dramatic quality. It is too brown 
for our present eyesight, which loves to sport in greens, purples and_ blues. 
Perhaps, after awhile, as the pendulum of taste swings back, the browns 
and other rich tones will be again in vogue. Just now a moonlight without 
a quantity of purple would be considered no moonlight at all. It was a 
well-known American artist who said, if he was to paint a moonlight, he 
would use emerald-green. From bitumen-brown to emerald-green is a color 
range sufficient to satisfy any taste, let it be ever so individual or particular. 

Isabey was a strong painter in his day — 1804-1886 —and delighted in 
a full brush with strong color. He deserves to be better known. His 
‘*Tempest’’ is dramatically conceived and rich in color: I hope I may be 
pardoned for the frequent use of the word ‘‘dramatic.’’ It seems to char- 
acterize much of the work done about 1830. The present-day artist deals 
less with the story-telling element, is more scientific and realistic, and often 
paints with an idea of color for its own sake. Delicate harmonies of tone 
and tint supplant the sturdy richness and effect of these earlier artists. 
Light rather than richness is the prevailing characteristic of our current art. 

There is a landscape belonging to the Dutch school of a generation ago 
that is interesting for a peculiar treatment that stood then for realism. It 
is by Koekkoek, and is dated 1852. Our American Hudson River 
School, so called, carried out these same traditions of faithfulness to detail, 
and a certain literalness in expressing facts. They were honest workers, 
and their canvases stand the wear of time much better than some of the 
more tricky and effective modern productions — cracking less and keeping 
their color. 

No collection of pictures is complete without an Adolf Schreyer, the 
painter of picturesque horses. It may be difficult to account for this choice, 
but such is the fact. Schreyer was a painter of pictures, but I fear his 
reputation has not increased since his death, a few years ago. When we 
compare his knowledge and drawing of a horse with Meissonier’s, we find 
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neither bone, flesh nor hair. It is paint every time. His work is sensa- 
tional and florid, his drawing and painting decidedly inaccurate and evasive, 
while the general result of color and composition is interesting and attrac- 














STOP YOUR CRYING, BY CASANOVA Y ESTORACH. 


tive despite all technical defects. Schreyer is a good example of the 
people’s artist, and, like Doré, his story and incident are strongly enough 
told and are sufficiently interesting to outweigh, in the consideration of the 
masses, every fault of good art. 
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There are other landscapes by A. Achenbach, of the German school, by 
Ziem, who has a characteristically rich evening, full of fine color and free 
brushwork, and a most remarkable canvas by the great Courbet, that I feel 
sure would never pass a modern American jury to any of our exhibitions, 
let them be ever so local or unimportant. It is an Alpine scene with a back- 








ON THE HILLSIDE, BY EUGENE VERBOECKHOVEN. 


ground of black mountains without distance. I am a great lover of Cour- 
bet, but I can find little in this picture, beyond the signature, to admire. 
Michetti, in his large decorative composition ‘‘ Springtime and Love,”’ 
strikes an entirely new note and a new theme. Here is an artist’s picture, 
full of color charm, delicate and playful sentiment, entrancing treatment, 
a canvas filled with interest and clever 





that reminds one of Fortuny 
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IN THE HARVEST 
BY JULIEN DUPRE 
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craftsmanship. It represents a number of children, more or less draped, 
dancing, sleeping, lounging, posing, climbing trees, doing anything and 
everything in a most graceful, sportive and childlike fashion. We are on 
the brow of a grassy, undulating hill overlooking the sleepy blue sea 
streaked and flecked with cloud shadows. In the foreground is placed a 
dog of low degree, staring at the spectator with one large glassy eye. This 
is a strange conceit, but serves as a key to the artist’s intention that the 
whole performance is not to be taken too seriously. The shadows are inky 
and out of harmony, but the beauty of drawing in the details of the graceful 





THE ORDER TO MOUNT, BY PAUL-LEON JAZET. 


figures, and the surprises everywhere in design and color make this picture 
one of alluring interest. 

Casanova y Estorach is a Spanish genre painter, very popular with the 
public and a well-trained artist, having studied with Madrazo in the Madrid 
Academy. Much of his work has been done in Paris, and our illustration, 
from his picture ‘‘ Stop Your Crying,’’ is dated Paris, 1890. Little com- 
ment is needed, for the baby is speaking for itself. The monk is better 
painted than the other figures, and offers a strong contrast in expression and 
complexion. It is a small work. 

Under it hangs a very remarkable water color by J. G. Vibert, of the 
modern French school. It represents ‘‘ The Trial of Pierrot,’’ and is done 
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with amazing technical knowledge of the possibilities of water-color paint- 
ing. Vibert is a satirist, as well as a comedian of the Moliére type, and 
many of his pictures tell more than what simply appears on the surface. 
Having investigated the properties of colors, varnishes and canvases, he 
has embodied his results into a valuable handbook called the ‘‘ Science of 


Painting,’’ which is authoritative. His crusade in Paris against the adul- 
teration of colors has resulted in better materials for the artist, while his 


own inventions of mediums, oils and varnishes are considered the best in 











THE FORTUNE TELLER, BY CESARE DETTI. 


use. This water color displays his masterly knowledge of composition, 
expression, strength and purity of color, with his sense ot humor and abil- 
ities as a storyteller. 

‘‘The Wrestler’s Challenge,’’ by Munkacsy, made a sensation when it 
first appeared in Europe. It is in oil colors, and follows the style of the 
Munich school when bitumen was master of the palette. The p/ein-air 
painters of France, led by Bastien Le Page, have successfully overcome the 
dark-brown technic, and Munkacsy’s painting and reputation have suffered 
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in consequence. Fifteen or twenty years ago this famous painter of Hun- 
gary was a very conspicuous figure in international art. On his removal 
from Germany to Paris his studio was the center of fashionable art lovers. 
This life was too severe for the painter, his active brain gave way, and it is 
feared his remaining years will be spent in an asylum. His career has been 
brilliant, his productivity very great, and many collections both in this 
country and Europe are enriched by his genius. This picture is well placed 
for careful study and is a good example of his art at that period. His 
color became much fresher and more attractive later. The enormous com- 
position of ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate’’ is owned by Mr. John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, and is well known through reproductions and public exhi- 
bitions. 

Very different in style and color is the peasant girl, ‘‘ In the Harvest 
Field,’’ by Julien Dupré. Here we have a modern painter battling for the 
most advanced realism of effect of light and color. It is painted directly 
from nature in a high key, without sentiment or story, and is a good 
example of the modern technical picture. There will be a reaction from 
this sort of painting, for art for art’s sake leaves the spectator, the lover of 
beauty and sentiment, too hungry. Art without emotion is like religion 
without charity. We develop and appeal to the intellect at the expense of 
the affections. Great art always touches the heart as much as it appeals to 
the head; art that does not is impotent and lifeless. We have divorced 
sentiment and science in all branches of the fine arts in our day, and the 
vitality that should arouse us to warm admiration leaves us cold and 
critical. Our American art will never be a real artistic expression until we 
can hear and feel the heart-throb of our active, progressive, liberty-loving 
life in it. The cold-blooded science of art will neither convince nor inspire. 

Among our illustrations is ‘‘ The Order to Mount,’’ by Paul-Léon 
Jazet, painted in 1883. It isa clean-cut interpretation of sunlight, and in 
its day was something of a pioneer in a new field. Much more has been 
learned about sunlight since, for the shadows seem too hard and without 
enough breadth of effect. It is an interesting picture, and marks develop- 
ment in scientific painting. 

Paul-Jean Clays is a Belgian marine painter, and ‘‘A Summer Day in 
Holland Waters’’ — No. 91— is a very good example of his art. His 
scheme of color is a rich, warm, reddish-brown, with soft yellows and blues, 
painted with fluency and breadth. His composition is always picturesque, 
and the general effect of his canvases artistic and attractive. 

Space forbids further particular mention, although there are many pic- 
tures, not noticed, which are worthy both illustration and description. 
Enough has been suggested to give the reader an idea of the collection as 
a whole, and of certain characteristic pictures that stand out prominently 
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for varied excellencies. Among the artists represented and not heretofore 
noted are Zimmerman, Meyer Von Bremen, Charlemont, Alfred Stevens, 
Hans Makart, McEwen, Gabriel Max, Verboeckhoven (here illustrated), 
Jacque, Detti (whose ‘‘ Fortune-Teller,’’ characteristic of the present Roman 
School, is also reproduced), and others. 

As a whole, the collection is valuable, and the well-lighted walls of the 
Art Institute are now permanently enriched through the generosity and 
public spirit of its lamented friend and patron, Mr. Albert A. Munger. 

CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 





JOHN S. CONWAY, SCULPTOR. 


THE MILWAUKEE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


NOTABLE event in art was the unveiling in Milwaukee of the Sol- 
diers’ Monument by John Severino Conway, on June 28 last. The 
monument consists of a bronze group of four figures with a base and 
pedestal of granite. It is splendidly composed, and is a great creation, full 
of fire and action, and represents with the noblest expression the impetuos- 
at its climax. Its military spirit is preserved 


’ 


ity of a ‘‘ Victorious Charge’ 
even in such elements as the keeping of time in the forward movement, 
which carries the sentiment far enough to make one feel that these four 
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figures are but part of a host which is pressing on, and which in one’s 
impression exists as palpably as the four figures which are here produced. 
In the words of an artist who served through the Civil War as captain, and 
who lost his right eye in battle: ‘‘I know of no other monument that tells 
its story so completely —the ‘go’ of the charge, the strength of comrade- 
ship, the cheering victor, the deadly peril, the lavish cost, the willing 
sacrifice, and hell and death !’’ 

It is unfortunate that such a work of art should be so located that a 
proper point of view for studying the lines and artistic effect and quality of 
the composition at their best cannot be had. Because of the close prox- 
imity of two street railway tracks with cars constantly passing and repassing 
on either side, and a grass plat in front upon which one is not permitted to 
stand, the only position available is the middle of the street, which is hardly 
safe or agreeable. All this is to be regretted, to say nothing of the blind- 
ing effect of the sun back of the group after eleven o’clock. If the pedes- 
tal were higher, and above these intervening and confusing objects, the 
symmetry of the group as a work of art would be broken, for it is not made 
to be viewed on a pedestal higher than that upon which it now stands. 

We give below a brief biographical sketch of the artist. John Severino 
Conway was born in Dayton, State of Ohio. His studies in art were begun 
at Chicago under the direction of Conrad Diehl, a favorite and most distin- 
guished pupil of the great Kaulbach, of Philip Volz, and of J. L. Géréme. 
Mr. Diehl was then at the apex of his brilliant but brief fame. Young 
Conway, the youngest, was also the most notable among his associate stu- 
dents, and his brilliant and solid work as a student is well remembered by 
Chicago artists of that time. The great fire of Chicago seeming to destroy 
every prospect of artistic life in that city, the young man, lacking several 
years of his majority, went to Milwaukee without thought of remaining. 
He was occupied for some time with commissions from Chicago and other 
places, and the first work shown, done mainly with the object of practice 
and study, excited immediately the attention and interest of a nucleus of 
artistic taste there existing, and was bought for the largest price yet paid in 
that city for any picture of its dimensions. Mr. Conway’s residence in 
Milwaukee was broken by absences in Philadelphia, St. Louis and New 
York until 1881, when he went to Paris. He became at once conspicuous 
in the Ecole Julien, which he entered with the purpose of renewing the 
academic practice and discipline for his compositions, the real test of skill, 
knowledge and mature artistic power, and drew to himself the close interest 
and benevolent attention of the masters Boulanger and Jules Lefébre. 
Shortly after his arrival at Paris, he began under Aimé Millet, membre de 
I’Institute, the study of sculpture to which he had quietly applied himself 
before leaving Milwaukee. He worked also at ‘the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
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and in all directions used the opportunities for artistic study which the 
French capital afforded. In 1882 he spent six months in travel through 
Italy, and the following year went to reside in Rome, where he has since 
remained. 

Mr. Conway’s inclination was from the first, and in accordance with the 
indication of his talent, for the ‘‘ grand art.’’ His mural painting of 
‘* Agriculture and the Industries Bringing their Tribute to Milwaukee,”’ 
painted in the great hall of the new Chamber of Commerce, was the first 
seriously treated figure subject done by any artist resident of that city. It 
was painted in its place — because of the hurry for immediate occupancy of 
the building — in the short space of eighteen days, and was paid for in the 
very small sum of $250, more than half of which was paid out for material, 
models, etc. For one or two of the figures personal friends posed for him. 
The picture covers a space of about 11 by 52 feet. 

Since 1882 he has devoted himself almost constantly to sculpture, paint- 
ing only when commissioned or attracted by opportunity or subject. In 
1885 two landscapes sold that year in New York City were exhibited at the 
Society. of American Artists, and were said by artists, critics and the press 
to rank him with the best of the American landscape painters. He isa 
nonresident member of the Architectural League of New York. The Sol- 
diers’ Monument, Milwaukee, is his latest work. 


CATCHING MINNOWS, BY CHARLES C. CURRAN. 


St. Louis Exposition. 
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PICTURES AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
A Distinctively American Collection. 


HE art collection at the St. Louis Exposition this year is composed, for 

the most part, of the works of American artists, and the exhibit is 

considered one of the best that has been held in the fifteen years of the 
exposition’s history. 

Heretofore it always had seemed necessary to provide some especially 
noteworthy foreign attraction in order sufficiently to arouse attention. One 
year there was a comprehensive exhibit of French impressionism which 
created considerable comment. Another year, a collection of pictures of 





THE EDGE OF THE WOOD, BY CHARLES MELVILLE DEWEY. 


the modern Dutch school came as a revelation. In 1895, the first organ- 
ized exhibit in America of works by the painters of the Glasgow school 
was made by the St. Louis Exposition. The works of leading Danish 
artists were among the features of one exhibit, and, in 1896, paintings by 
members of the German ‘‘ Secession’’ were first presented in this country 
at St. Louis. Last year, as especial attractions, were Roybet’s colossal 


cc 


canvas representing ‘‘ Charles the Bold at Nesle’’; Fritel’s impressive pic- 
ture, ‘‘ The Conquerors,’’ and Rachou’s effective ‘‘ Entry of the Dauphin 
into Paris in 1358.’’ 

Heretofore the leading exhibitions of Europe have been visited each year 
in the search for especial attractions, and works considered particularly desir- 
able have been secured from the salons, the academies of London and 
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Munich, and the Royal Institute of Glasgow —as well as from the studios 
of leading foreign painters. This year, the exposition collection was made 
up entirely in this country — the few foreign pictures it contains having been 
secured from private collections or from leading dealers. 

While, in past years, the larger portion of the collection generally has 
consisted of American pictures, the foreign element has ranged between 
twenty and thirty per cent of the total number of works shown; this year it 
is a little less than twelve per cent. And this ‘‘more American’’ exhibit 
not only appears adequately to satisfy the demands of visitors, but it also 
ranks, in quality, quite as high as any of its predecessors. 

The distinctively American quality of the collection this year is regarded 


” 
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EARLY MORNING, BY WILLIAM H. HOWE. 


with quite as much favor as the more foreign representation has been in the 
past; the people are awakening to the fact that the foreign cachet is neither 
indispensable, nor does it argue a degree of merit not to be found in the 
productions of our own artists. Perhaps the happenings of the last six 
months have had something to do with bringing about this change of feel- 
ing. 

While the proportion of foreign art in the collection is small this year, 
the works shown are notably fine. Among the foreign painters represented 
are J. L. E. Meissonier, Mariano Fortuny, Anton Mauve, Willem Maris, 
H. W. Mesdag, Fritz Thaulow, Georges Bellanger, Jean Béraud, Antoine 
Chintreuil, Charles Delort, Tito Lessi, Luigi Loir, Eugene Jettel, Gabriel 
Max, Camille Pissarro, John M. Swan and George H. Boughton — besides 
excellent representation of the modern Dutch school of water-color painting. 
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Nearly all the contemporary American artists of prominence are repre- 
sented. Among others may be mentioned J. Carroll Beckwith, F. W. 
Benson, W. V. Birney, Carle J. Blenner, George H. Bogert, F. M. Boggs, 
A. T. Bricher, F. A. Bridgman, J. B. Bristol, Maria Brooks, J. G. Brown, 
Henry N. Cady, Edward M. Campbell, William M. Chase, Frederick B. 
Church, Walter Clark, Colin Campbell Cooper, Paul Cornoyer, Bruce 
Crane, C. C. Curran, Joseph DeCamp, F. de Haven, Louis Paul Dessar, 
Charles Melville Dewey, W. L. Dodge, J. H. Dolph, F. Duveneck, C. H. 
Eaton, C. W. Eaton, Henry Farrar, August Franzen, Gilbert Gaul, R. 
Swain Gifford, F. R. Green, Birge Harrison, Childe Hassam, E. L. Henry, 
George Hitchcock, W. H. Howe, A. C. Howland, George Inness, Samuel 





NOVEMBER, BY H. BOLTON JONES. 


Isham, F. C. Jones, H. Bolton Jones, F. W. Kost, Louis Kronberg, 
G. H. McCord, C. M. MclIlhenny, L. H. Meakin, Louis R. Mignot, 
C. H. Miller, Robert C. Minor, Louis Moeller, Henry Mosler, Hermann 
Dudley Murphy, J. Francis Murphy, C. A. Needham, J. C. Nicoll, Leonard 
Ochtman, Walter L. Palmer, Stephen Parrish, Arthur Parton, Ernest 
Parton, Richard Pauli, Charles Sprague Pearce, W. L. Picknell, Charles A. 
Platt, Henry R. Poore, W. Merritt Post, Henry W. Ranger, F. K. M. 
Rehn, Robert Reid, William T. Richards, Guy Rose, Edward F. Rook, 
Walter Shirlaw, R. M. Shurtleff, George H. Smillie, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Henry B. Snell, F. L. Stoddard, F. W. Stokes, A. V. Tack, E. C. Tarbell, 
R. W. Van Boskerck, K. Van Elten, A. T. Van Laer, Douglas Volk, 
R. W. Vonnoh, Henry O. Walker, S. B. Waring, Edwin Lord Weeks, 
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J. Alden Weir, Worthington Whittredge, O. C. Wigand, J. Carleton 
Wiggins, Irving R. Wiles, Edmund H. Wuerpel, Thomas W. Wood, 
P. N. A. and A. H. Wyant. 
There are very noteworthy exhibits of sculpture by Frederick MacMon- 
nies, Bessie Onahotema Potter, Robert P. Bringhurst and Clara M. Pfeifer. 
The American artists resident abroad are not represented so compre- 





hensively as usual, but the collection contains some very excellent and 
characteristic examples of their work. The action of the Government in 
restraining the free importation of the works of American artists who have 





IN CHURCH, BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 


been resident abroad for so long a period as five years renders it impossible 
to bring over such works with such freedom as in the past. 

The exposition collection this year comprises 507 works. Of these 334 
are oil paintings, 69 are water colors, 29 are pastels; there are 4 drawings and 
I1 pieces of sculpture. Of these works, 447 are by 188 American artists, 
and 60 are by 44 foreigners. Of the American pictures, 296 come from 117 
artists residing in New York; 70 from 28 artists in St. Louis, and the 
remainder are from artists of Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Louisville, Pittsburg and New Orleans; 29 works represent 23 American 
artists resident in France. Of the foreign portion of the collection, 31 
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paintings are from 19 French artists, 14 are from 13 Dutch painters, and 
the other works represent artists of Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgium and 
Norway. 

In the formation of the collections of pictures for the annual expositions 
at St. Louis, the aim has been to assemble together such works as might 
provide entertainment for those to whom pictures are little more than mere 
statements of fact, stimulate art appreciation among those possessing germs 
of artistic feeling, assist in the education of the serious art student, and 
furnish that worthy the attention of the cultivated amateur and collector. 





VANITY AND VIRTUE, BY E. S. HAMILTON, 


From the first it was recognized that this aim could only be realized 
through the codperation of the artists and the generous support of the 
public of St. Louis. If a fair record of sales could be established, artists 
would be very willing to allow their latest and their best work to go to St. 
Louis. And, conversely, if the artists should send their most desirable 
works, there was more likelihood of liberal purchases. From the first, then, 
it was determined to make the collections exclusively of carefully selected 
pictures; not simply to invite an artist to contribute of his available works, 
but to send one or more pictures specifically designated. By this means, it 
always has been possible to maintain a high standard of excellence and also 
a homogeneity in the collections that would not be possible otherwise. 
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Previous to 1894, sales of American pictures at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion had dwindled almost to nothing, and the Exposition was not in good 





ROCKS AND OAKS, BY HENRY W. RANGER. 





WEST WALL, GALLERY C. 


repute among the artists. In 1893, four pictures were sold. In 1894, 
thirty-four works found purchasers. In 1895, seventy paintings were sold, 
and in 1896, forty-nine. Last year was a decidedly ‘‘ off year’’; only 
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TABLE, WITH WOOD AND GILT METAL MOUNTS. 


The top slab is of red porphyry, eighteenth century work, French. Now in 
the South Kensington Museum, in London. 
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seventeen pictures were disposed of. During the greater part of last year’s 
exposition, the temperature averaged high in the nineties, and the art gal- 





PORTRAIT OF DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL, BY R. W. VONNOH. 





NORTH WALL, GALLERY B. 


leries were veritable sudaria. The extreme heat caused many of the well- 
to-do citizens of St. Louis to defer their return from summer outings until 
after the exposition had closed. 
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This year, the prospect for a successful season seems more favorable. 
Especial pains are taken in hanging the pictures in the exposition gal- 
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xOOD FRIENDS, BY J. H. DOLPH. 








NORTH WALL, GALLERY A. 


leries. Each wall, as hung, is a carefully studied composition with ‘‘ bal- 
ances ’’ in form and color and harmony in the ensemble. It is the endeavor 
to hang each picture so that it may be enhanced, rather than detracted 
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from, by its environment. Violent contrasts and monotony are extremes 
sought to be avoided—the chief aim being to secure unity through the 
intelligent combination of variety. As a rule, only two ranges of pic- 
tures are hung above the ‘‘line.’’ If a picture is worth exhibiting, it should 
be hung where it can be seen and studied to advantage. If it is not worthy 
of a good place, it should not be admitted to the collection. Of course, in 
the case of very small pictures, there may be a third line, if in such case 





‘‘l AINT NO MUGWUMP,”’ BY J. G. BROWN. 


the top pictures are not too far above the eye ot the observer. The wall- 
space of the St. Louis galleries draped for paintings is twelve feet high 
(above the ‘‘line’’); of this space only from seven to eight feet usually are 
covered by pictures. The ‘‘line’’ is three feet above the floor. 

I give these details because, accompanied by the illustrations, they give 
a fair idea of how the pictures are presented before the public at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 

St. Louis, October 1, 1898. CHARLES M. KurTz, 

Director of the Art Department, Saint Louis Exposition. 
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ITALIAN SKETCHES— BY HARDESTY G. MARATTA. 


O lovers of the picturesque and the 
i beautiful in nature, no locality in 
Southern Europe offers more inviting 
field for study and enjoyment than the 
charming Bay of Naples and its rugged 
shores, dotted with quaint villas, each 
rich in historic interest and romantic lore. 
Here it is that the turquoise blue of Ital- 
ian skies is seen in its greatest glory and 
the soft Italian sun shines with most bril- 
liant splendor on the rocky promontories 
and the green expanse of the Bay. Na- 
ples, the queen city of Italy, stands upon 
its shores, almost under the shadow of 
Vesuvius, and each year it is the Mecca 
toward which artists and writers from all 
parts of the world turn their steps. 

But Naples, quaint and picturesque as 
it is, does not command all the interest of 
this delightful locality. Its environs, Baia, 
Barcoli, Torre del Greco, Pozzuoli and 
the Island of Capri, are themselves treas- 
ure mines of the artistic and romantic. 
Capri, visible from the quays of Naples, is 
the most inviting of all. Historic interest 
centers in this verdure-clad rock rising above the bay, for here 


a the Emperor Tiberius found a retreat from the torments of roy- 


HamoEATY: G Maata- 


6 alty and the world, and here he built twelve villas which exist 
today, proving how well man may combine the strength of a 
fortress with the luxuries of a palace. 

From these interesting haunts of artists and men of letters Mr. Maratta 
has recently returned. Mr. Maratta has long been known among the fore- 
most of Chicago artists and his pictures have always commanded attention. 
His visits abroad have been frequent and he has always found the best that 
the interesting places of the Old World afford. As a pupil of the Chicago 
Art Institute and an officer of the Chicago Art Association and Cosmo- 
politan Art Club, he is closely identified with the advancement of Western 
artists. Although best known as a water colorist, his work in oil and his 
illustrations are of a high order. The mural decorations of the Peoria 
Public Library bear another testimonial to the versatility of his talents. 
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ON THE RIVER, BY DR. C. L. WYETH. 


THE NEWARK CAMERA CLUB. 


Newark Camera Club, of Newark, Ohio, was 
organized in February of the current year 

with a charter membership of fifteen of the 
representative amateurs of the city. It was 
composed of exceptional material, however, and 

it is not a matter of surprise that its age is 
scarcely commensurate with its achievements. 

It has already figured in local and State exhi- 

bitions, where it has attracted distinguished interest 
and flattering comment. The work executed is not 
only serious, original and ambitious, but that of each 
member is characterized by a distinctive individuality. 
The specific lines pursued by different members com- 
FROM PHOTOGRAPH, prise portraits, landscape, figures, animals, child-life 

BY EMA SPENCER. and genre. 

While proper attention is given to the technical execution of pictures, it 
seems to be a principle universally recognized that mere mechanical 
processes are entirely subordinate to the higher qualities essential to an 
artistic picture. Effects are thoughtfully conceived and intelligently pro- 
duced by every legitimate means. Assiduous efforts are made to avoid 
artificialities and anachronisms and to obtain consistency of composition. 

One professional lecturer has appeared before the club and two successful 
outings have been held where the invigorating effect of open-air work was 
augmented by the inspiration of comradeship. 

The meetings, which are held semi-monthly, are devoted to study, 
demonstration and mutual criticism. It is the intention to pursue a system- 
atic course of study of art and technic during the coming winter. 








BRUSH AND PENCIL. 








A number of plans are simmering by which it is confidently hoped to 
make the winter sessions both interesting and profitable, though the defi- 
nite programme is not yet complete. A review of current news in art and 
photography will be a feature of each meeting, and topics will be frequently 





















THE JUDGE, BY E. M. BAUGHER. 


suggested which are to be photographically expressed according to individ- 

ual conviction. 
Photography is something more than a fad to the members of this | 

organization, and herein probably lies the ultimate reason of the full meas- 

ure of success that has attended it. Earnestness, enthusiasm and original 

lines of thinking, qualities which always lend a charm to social intercourse, 

render the meetings not only pleasurable but profitable as well. 








KITTENS, BY DR. C. L. WYETH. 











ARMINIE, BY EMA SPENCER. 
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PORTRAIT 
BY E. J. WEHRLEY 
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Though the club has well-recognized leaders, members meet on a com- 
mon footing and discussions are general and opinions are universally 
expressed with unhampered freedom. The stimulating and_ beneficial 
effects of such association are already manifest in a constantly improving 
quality of work. 

Of the individual mem- 
bers, Mr. Clarence H. White 
should be most prominently 
mentioned, not only by rea- 
son of his official position 
as president, but also from 
his reputation as an exhibi- 
tor, his ability as an artist 
and his place as leading 
spirit of the club. Mr. White 
possesses an ardent artistic 
temperament of a creative 
quality which has found an 
avenue of beautiful expres- 
sion through the art of 
photography. The camera 
is his tractable servant, and 
by the mechanical agency 
of the lens he has wrought 
many artistic results of re- 
markable originality. His 
productions are character- 
ized by beauty of line and 
softness and harmony of ef- 
fect. His compositions are 
always expressive of some 





idea, and are generally 
marked by a striking origi- 
nality which only the soul of 
a true artist could conceive. 
His preference is for figure work, and his models seem to be as plastic in 
his hands as clay in the hands of a sculptor. In many points he is as com- 
pletely master of the situation as other artists who express their conceptions 
through the mediums of brush and pigments. Tested by Carlyle’s defini- 
tion, his claim to genius should be undisputed, as his capacity for industry 
is practically boundless. Certain effects of light and environment are often 
obtained at the expense of a morning trip, beginning sometimes as early as 


two o’clock A.M. 


LANDSCAPE, BY MR. T. M, EDMISTON, 
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Mr. Edward J. Wehrley is another valuable member. The meritorious 
work which he has already accomplished, furnishes a bright augury of his 
future achievements in photography. The predominant qualities of his 












pictures are strength and vigor, and he finds his favorite models in old 
people. The mechanism of his implements is as an open book to him, and 
at his patient solicitation the coyest secrets of the darkroom have yielded 
their mysteries into his keeping. He is a mechanical genius, and one of 
his triumphs in this line has been the construction of an enlarging appa- 





READING, A PROFILE, 
BY MR. E, M. BAUGHER. BY MR. E. M. BAUGHER. 


ratus. The large bromide prints which he has ‘made by this means would 
be creditable to an establishment to which productions of this kind were a 
specialty. 

Mr. Emmett M. Baugher, another member, is obtaining the success 
always conferred upon those who work with a definite purpose. Portraiture 
is the special field in which Mr. Baugher excels, and in which he is most 
interested. Some of his heads show fine lighting and modeling. His 
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pictures are never made at haphazard, but show evidences of thoughtful 
care, both in their preconception and in the handling of the means to effect 
the desired end. 

Dr. C. C. Wyeth and Mr. T. Edmiston have also done some commend- 
able work. Dr. Wyeth has a fancy for animals, and has succeeded in catch- 
ing with remarkable accuracy the characteristic attitudes and spirit of action 
of his subjects. 

Though several members can scarcely be said to have passed their novi- 
tiate, yet there are no mere ‘‘ button-pressers’’ in the entire membership, 
and those whose acquaintance with the camera is of comparatively recent 
date, look to the wisdom of experience for admonition. 

An appeal to these ‘‘ guides, philosophers and friends,’’ is never made 
in vain, but is always met by an abundance of kindly counsel. 

EMA SPENCER. 





HEAD, BY MR. E. J. WEHRLEY. 











AN ARRANGEMENT, BY CLARENCE H. WHITE. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE AND THE NEWARK (OHIO) CAMERA CLUB. 


HE writer was invited to attend the annual convention of the Ohio 
Photographers’ Association, held in Columbus last month, the object 
of the trip being a lecture and presumably the edification of the artists of 
the camera. What they may have profited is problematic, but the lecturer 
tarried in order to learn, and found rich booty of pleasure and instruction. 
Aside from the general impression of vigorous youth and earnestness 
of the membership, and the hearty cordiality of their welcome, two things 
stand out most prominently in my memory. One was the remarkable 
exhibit of Mr. I. Benjamin, of Cincinnati, which I trust may be reproduced 
entire in this magazine at an early date; the other, the beautiful and sugges- 
tive contribution of the Newark Camera Club. 
The annual ‘‘ display’’ was made up of hundreds of photographs, gen- 


erally in groups of six, representing every stage of artistic and technical 
development, from the Benjamin chaplet of black-mounted gems to the 
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most hopeless common- 
places of the rustic show- 
window. Enthusiasm and 
curiosity alternated with 
amusement, but I had not 
yet wearied of the endless 
succession, when I was led 
off to see ‘‘ White’s work.”’ 


‘‘White knew nothing of 


the technic of photography, 
but the artists always went 
wild over his pictures.’’ 

I saw, and went wild 
too ! 

They seemed to me per- 
fectly delightful, those little 
‘‘studies’’ of his. Here, 
delicately printed upon plat- 
inum paper, were exquisite 
dreams of old-time grace, 
mysterious faces peering out 
of shadows, glad youthful 
figures, under Mayday 
bloom of trees and _ skies, 
quaint, earnest visages, low 
bent over tantalizing tomes, 
or questioning with un- 
spoken riddles. Some were 
more modern and familiar, 
but no one was common- 
place. . As I turned from 
one to another with increas- 
ing pleasure and surprise, 
I was reminded now and 
then of Abbott Thayer and 
of George de Forest Brush, 
then perhaps for a moment 


of that strange dreamer of 


France, Agache, only to be 
called back again it may be 
to the simpler art of Gari 
Melchers. These sugges- 
tions were but faintly remi- 














THE BUBBLE, 


BY CLARENCE H. 





WHITE. 
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niscent, however; the pictures resembled none that I had ever seen from 
these great men, but hinted rather at things which they might possibly have 
produced with different themes and models. 
















FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, BY CLARENCE H. WHITE. 





I was introduced to the clever artist who had devised these most original 
arrangements — Mr. Clarence H. White—and found him an interesting 
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‘“HE LOVES ME, HE LOVES ME NOT.”’ 


CLARENCE H. WHITE. 
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and perfectly unassuming young ‘man. In the little chat which followed, 
he told me something of his work and of the doings of the Newark Camera 
Club, of which he is evidently a most active member. He said that he had 
first used the camera in 1894, and during the first two years of his amateur 
efforts had tried to make his photographs with all the detail and hardness 
which the burnished silver print is capable of giving. In 1896 he attended 
for the first time a photographers’ convention and heard an artist’s criticism 
on the work shown. He was greatly taken with the possibilities of art 
photography and at once set to work trying to make his photographs pic- 
tures. Being engaged in clerical work during the day, his experiments 
were confined largely to the early morning and evening. He said that he 
had found these hours particularly favorable; the very loss in sharpness and 
precision is an immense gain. 

His account of his experiments in indoor work was fascinating. He 
told me how he had gradually eliminated the unnecessary and therefore 
undesirable features in his compositions; solving in his own way the ever- 
interesting problem of the essential and the nonessential, until he had 
finally reduced a picture to a figure against a white wall, with a window in 
the background. This he finds his most striking effect, and he astonishes 
us with the possible combinations of elements so few and so simple. 

He added that he was innocent of all art training and had seen but two 
or three art exhibitions. Not having the technical schooling he had, per- 
force, produced some very bad photographs, but many of these had qual- 
ities of tone, etc., which he prized, and which he delighted in reproducing. 

The young artist has already met with appreciation. He told me mod- 
estly of his first exhibit a year ago in the amateur section of the Ohio 
Photographers’ Association, which won him a gold medal. In the pho- 
tographic ‘‘salon’’ held in Detroit the same year he received two diplomas, 
and at Pittsburg, in January of this year, he received the Grand Prize for 
‘* The Readers,’’ which very interesting composition was published in the 
last number of BRUSH AND PENCIL. A few words of generous commen- 
dation from William M. Chase have given Mr. White a pleasure which he is 
at no pains to conceal, while he gratefully acknowledges his obligation to 
Mr. O. W. Beck, of Cincinnati, for first inspiration and guidance. The 
last few months have brought Mr. White such applause as might turn a head 
less well balanced than his. Like a true artist, however, he concentrates 
himself upon his work, doing it because he loves it. While merited praise 
is always grateful, it is like the unessential accessories of his picture — the 
work is the principal thing, its appreciation is mere detail. 

Mr. White was unwilling that I should study his work to the exclusion 
of that of his associates of the Newark Camera Club. His ‘‘ display’’ 
formed about half of the exhibit and was so unique that there was little 
danger of mistake. But among the others were many charming things 
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which gave me a new idea of the value of such an organization as an aid in 
self-culture. In fact, the more I think of it the more it seems to me that in 
_it we have the most helpful means in the world for the artistic education of 
the layman. 

Here are ten young men and women united in the common purpose of 
discovering the beauty which lies about their daily pathway. Enthusias- 
tically they roam with their cameras, seeking the picturesque and pleasing 
bits of landscape in the neighborhood, arresting friends in unusual and 
graceful attitudes; arranging, combining, /Aimking ; and ever and anon 
coming together for good-natured criticism and rivalry, and, it may be, a 
little mutual admiration. 

What could be more beneficial and inspiring? You cannot look for 
pictures without finding them! Go through any gallery of paintings, and 
you will see pictures everywhere for an hour afterward. It works both 
ways — get to ‘‘ seeing pictures,’’ and how interesting do other people’s 
pictures become! You find yourself scanning every good photograph or 
magazine illustration for hints in arrangement and line and lighting. As 
an aid to appreciation of works of art a month’s diversion of this sort 
might well be worth a year’s reading about art. I would not omit the 
year’s reading, however, but I believe I would buy the camera first. I am 
not sure but that a year with a camera would be worth more than any sin- 
gle year at an art school — for purposes of eyesight and inward grace. I 
mean in the multitude of cases, where drawing is taken as an accomplish- 
ment. You do not learn to draw very well in a year’s time; you might 
learn a good deal with a camera. Also, you might have the best ‘‘ make’’ 
in the world, and learn nothing. That is where the club helps. Several 
people together know more than any one.of them alone, and in mutual aid 
there is great profit. 

Another thing occurs to me in speaking of the club of ten. While 
nine of its members are learning to see things in the world about them, and 
adding new horizons to the joys of life, the tenth man, profiting with quick 
intelligence in the labors of all, may go farther and achieve distinction. 
We cannot guarantee a genius out of every ten, but this is a good way to 
find them. And the other nine, if right-minded, like the loyal little band 
of Newark-town, will join in the acclaim of the brother who has brought 
fame to all. 

Lorapo Tart. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 


EMIL H. WUERTZ—AN APPRECIATION. 


PON the wall before me there 
hang two companion sculp- 

tures, instinct with the life of the 
ocean. The hand that modeled 
them wrote the title beneath them 
— ‘*The Romance of the Sea.’’ 
Strange that the artist whose mind 
turned so often to the mighty 
deep with its mystery and poetry 
should lose his own life beneath 
its moaning waves. When La 
Bourgogne sank off Sable Island, 
that sad morning in July, among 
her passengers was Emil H. 
Wuertz, the sculptor. He had 
begun his voyage in high hope, 
returning to Paris— Paris the 
beloved, the artistic, the haven 
into which drift the artists whose 








’ 


NEPTUNE — OMAHA EXPOSITION. ‘‘ ships have not come in. 
Here he believed he could get 

a firmer footing in his profession. For Chicago had not treated the 
sculptor with kindness. Perhaps the rich men who failed to see the 
merit in his works were busy with greater projects, perhaps in the turmoil 
of building a commercial metropolis they overlooked the modest sculptor 
who came unheralded into the life of Chicago while its citizens were pouring 
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their millions into the coffers of the Columbian Exposition. At all events, 
the artist never received that tangible recognition which his ability, his sin- 
cerity, his preparation, really deserved. 

I first met Mr. Wuertz in the early days of the construction of the 
Columbian Exposition. In the Forestry building, miles away, as it then 
seemed, across a Sahara of sand and an 
Everglades of marsh, Karl Bitter and an 
army of modelers wrought the titanic 
groups which later adorned, chiefly, the 
Administration building. Mr. Wuertz 
was one of Bitter’s trusted assistants, 
toiling for fourteen months upon these 
striking figures. Later he assisted in the 
modeling of the black sphinx which lashed 
its great cat-like tail upon its rocky ped- 
estal on the Wooded Island. He had 
received a good preparation for the work 
he was performing. Born in the pictur- 
esque Rhine country (at St. Alban, 
Rheinfalz, on September 4, 1856), he 





had from his earliest days looked upon 
the beauties of nature in his native Ger- 
many. Coming to New York when a 
lad of fourteen, his first work, and that 
which must have turned his youthful 
mind toward the higher art to which he 
afterward gave his life, was that of wood 
carving. He stepped up a little nearer 
to the employment he loved when he 
began to make models for bronze work 
and designs for photo-lithography. But 
the beckoning ideals which had been 
dimly seen in the dust of the wood carv- 
ing led him to attend the evening classes 
of the Cooper Union. We can imagine 
the boy dreaming over his chisel and _ his 


A SEA NYMPH. : ; : E 
modeling tools, and picturing to him- 


From copyrighted photograph. i 
self a studio in which he should build up 

the obedient clay into heroic figure. And, as he toiled on in what had 
become a distasteful task, he saved his modest earnings, until, at length, he 


awoke to find his dream coming true — he was on his way to Paris. Here 


in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which has welcomed such an army of Ameri- 











EMIL H. WUERTZ, SCULPTOR. 
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cans, he studied and worked with the enthusiasm and the zeal and the 
industry which characterizes the poor and the unknown art student. 











A FOUNTAIN, BY EMIL H. WUERTZ. 





From copyrighted photograph. 





The peasant boy, Millet, leaving the village of Gréville and beginning 
his new career at Cherbourg, could not have felt more elated or more 
determined to succeed than the young German-American, not twenty-six 
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years of age. Hope carried him up to his attic apartments and stood 
beside him as he took his place among the students in the classic halls of 
the great French school and before the model with his noisy fellows in the 





A SALVATION ARMY GIRL, BY EMIIL H. WUERTZ. 


From copyrighted photograph. 


ateliers of the Julian Academy. It was while in Paris that he enjoyed the 
student companionship of several young men who have since made names 
for themselves: F. W. Ruckstuhl and Herbert Adams, and MacMonnies, 
the creator of those joyous figures which have been alike the delight of 
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artists and the target of the uninitiated Philistines. There, too, was Mac- 


Neil, whose Indian figures are making him famous, and who later became, 
like Wuertz, a member of the Chicago group of artists. Not only did he 
have these opportunities open to other bright boys, but he had the privilege 
of entering the private studio of that justly abused genius, Auguste Rodin. 
Let this suffice for a description of the period of preparation. 


s- sk * 


Can one picture a more forlorn and seemingly hopeless task than that 
set before the young artist as he comes to a great city? His hope and 
ambition may be boundless, but even if he have multitudes of friends his 
courage is apt to ooze out. How shall he with his feeble strokes propel his 
little artistic boat against the currents of prejudice, thoughtlessness, lack of 
appreciation, commercialism and jealousy? How shall he prevent his 
craft from going to pieces on the ugly but plainly discovered rock put down 
on the chart as studio rent, and the bread and butter shoals? Young 
Wuertz had finished his labors upon the Columbian Exposition sculpture. 
His hands had assisted in modeling the statuary which brought laurels to 
another sculptor’s brow, and then— Chicago. Can anything be more 
chilling than the raw winds of Chicago’s ‘‘art atmosphere’’? To be sure, 
there is a little sunshine which warms the air now and then; a few sunbeams 
strike some deserving artist, but no Chicago painter or sculptor has ever 
been known to be sunstruck by the warmth of the city’s sun of apprecia- 
tion. Few rays ever crept into the studio where our sculptor posed his 
models. 

Mr. Wuertz brought to his work high ideals. He was unwilling to lend 
his art to the development of low thoughts. His ambition was to create 
something which would command admiration, not because it was bizarre, 
or of the fiz de siécle or even realistic, but because based on what appeared 
to him to be right principles of art and true conceptions of beauty. Once 
some one suggested to him that if he would model a miniature bacchante 
astride a huge grape vine it might be adapted to ornament a bottleholder 
for use in restaurants. He tried it. But it never suited him, and he 
worked over it, even hired models in order to get the figure, which was 
only a few inches in height, as nearly correct as may be, and at length the 
clay of the drunken bacchante became a charming water nymph —a bright, 
innocent, laughing little thing, one whose pure lips, used to crystal springs, 
never tasted the pollution of wine. On another occasion he had modeled 
a Salvation Army lassie, but not being satisfied with the bust, even after he 
had spent much time upon it, he tore off the flaring bonnet, brought back 
his model and with deft fingers turned the modern enthusiast’s head into 
that of a classic Cleopatra-like woman, and called it ‘‘ Pride.’’ He could 
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not be satisfied with the ordinary sort of work, it must needs be ideally 
beautiful as he apprehended beauty. 

The first work of any note that he finished was the ‘‘ Murmur of the 
Sea,’’ which he exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1889, and later in the 
Columbian Exposition where it received a medal. It was afterward shown 
in the Chicago Art Institute. Here may be seen the figure of a little fisher 





THE MURMUR OF THE SEA, 


BY EMIL H. WUERTZ. 


child, of pure mind and youthful grace. It has a charm which wins the 
observer at once, be he artist or layman — the one by its composition and 
beauty, the other by the charm of innocent life. 

Not long before he left Chicago to perform his last artistic work, the 
modeling of the huge Neptune which now commands a place of honor 
before the Government building at the Omaha Exposition, he began his 
work upon a figure of heroic size intended for a fountain. This took the 
form of a young woman kneeling, with eyes intent upon a Grecian vase 
whence the water is gushing. Into this monument he put all his energy and 
strength and thought. He worked upon it during the daylight and far into 
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the night. He carefully studied the clinging drapery again and again. He 
toiled and dreamed over it until his resources failed and he surrendered his 
studio. 


a 





INSPIRATION, BY EMIIL H. WUERTZ. 


Copyrighted photograph. 






forth over a floating body; sailors remove the winding seaweed from the 
white face and discover that the body is that of a woman. The body is 
clad in a night robe and over it a man’s gray overcoat. In the pocket 
On that awful morn- 











of the coat is a letter addressed to Emil H. Wuertz. 
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ing, when the alarm rang through the cabin of La Bourgogne, passengers 
ran forth just as they came from their staterooms. On the wet deck, 
Wuertz saw a woman’s shivering form and wrapped his coat around her 
that she might be protected. The body found floating off Sable Island 
was mute but noble testimony to the young artist's heroism. He who in 
the vigor of his life had showed his admiration for beauty in woman in care- 
fully modeled figure, had paid his last tribute to womankind. ‘‘ We who 
are about to die salute thee.’’ 

This was the passing of the life of Emil H. Wuertz. His was a cheer- 
ful struggle against too great odds. He came nigh unto starvation, yet he 
would not descend to artistic trickery. He would not ‘‘ fake’’ even if he 
had not enough tu eat. He would hire his models although patrons came 
not. He would not turn his art into dollars at the expense of his ideals. 
His figure for the Trans-Mississippi Exposition must be faithfully modeled 
even if he received a price so small as to make one blush for his neighbors. 
It is now too late to lighten his burden or to encourage him by word or 
deed. It is not too late to say these few words of appreciation. It is not 
too late to search Chicago studios in order to learn if there may be other 
artists who are worthy and who are struggling. 

JAMES SPENCER DICKERSON, 





HEAD OF A YOUNG WOMAN, 


BY JOSEPH DE CAMP. 








STEINS. 


OT until the World’s Fair in Chicago was the average American 
N familiar with the artistic products of German craftsmen and factories. 
We all recall with pleasure the beautiful display of mugs, from the ordinary 
stoneware to the most beautiful creation of the fictile art. 

The German stein has become one of our most popular articles of orna- 
ment and decoration. Much of their popularity at present is due to the 
Dutch and Flemish dining rooms, now so largely used, in which are their 
proper surroundings for decorative effect. 

Art collectors have found an increasing pleasure in the various designs 
in these mugs, and there seems to be a feeling just at present that no one 
can have too many steins, providing they differ in design or in the legends 
on them. 

Originally a mug of common stoneware used by ‘‘ mine host,’’ because 
of its durability, to serve the foaming beer, it now engages the attention of 
the best artists and manufacturers of ceramics. 

On the south bank of the Saar river, a branch of the Moselle, sur- 
rounded by picturesque vine-covered hills, at a bend in the stream stands a 
mammoth monastery, once the home of numerous monks. The substan- 
tial walls of the large buildings surround open courts, continuous halls and 
corridors join one long building to another, and there is established a great 
factory, where many of the wonderful German steins are produced. Hun- 
dreds of busy hands are daily designing, molding, casting, pressing, turning 
and forming the tankards and steins which are in such demand the world 
over. 

Those that have on them some typical German verse or trite saying are 
prime favorites. Conspicuous among the jolly-looking mugs is one showing 
frolicsome old King Gambrinus enthroned on a beer keg with all the steins 
in the kingdom doing him homage. Their lids are uplifted much as cheer- 
ing men raise their hats, and a regular carnival is in progress. 

Another has for decoration a scene from Wilhelm Tell ; the father has 
the crossbow raised and is just in the act of pulling the trigger ; around is 
a large concourse of peasants, with the king and his retainers, to watch the 
test ; in the distance can be seen the Tyrolean Alps and the castle of the 
king etched on a ground of azure blue. The design is beautifully executed 
and the colors soft and subdued. 

On another mug is a burlesque of the German Arms with three black 
turnips, a goat, a monkey and a herring engraved on a blue ground. Her- 
rings and turnips are supposed to be good for those who have quaffed too 
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deeply. The monkey is the reminder of the antics the brain may play 
after a drinking bout and the goat is yet another symbol of a gamboling 
imagination. 

One of the cleverest designs has Wisdom and Folly arranged on either 
side of the king of the beer garden, each and all in typical costume from 
the fool’s cap and bells to the ermine robe and crown of laurel. 

Another has a whole procession of lid-covered mugs petitioning the king 
to give good measure. The speaker carries a rule and is gauging the mug 
he carries and demonstrating that it is full only up to a certain mark. 

Other designs have female peasants in holiday dress with cap, bodice, 
kilted skirts and clogs, while others have sprightly gnomes performing their 
ludicrous antics. 

There are pagan celebrations in honor of Bacchus on some, and on 
others troops of frolicsome peasants holding their drinking mugs high above 
their heads and dancing in great glee. 

The coloring on the better class of these mugs, particularly the ones 
from the celebrated factory at Mettlach, is very soft and pleasing; grays, soft 
blues, russet-browns and olive-greens being largely used, and the decora- 
tions are of such design and execution that they may well be sought after, 
either as works of art to grace some choice collection of ceramics or as 
pleasing bits of decoration. 


Steins— Courtesy of Burley & Co., Chicago. 








MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND EXHIBITION NOTES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE CORCORAN GALLERY. 


After a long summer’s interregnum, the Corcoran Gallery of Art was 
reopened to visitors on October 3. Among the statuary placed in the 
gallery since last winter were busts of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony and Lucretia Mott. These busts have been presented by Mrs. 
Adelaide Johnson. As last year, the regular hours of opening will be from 
g:30 until 4 o’clock, and on Sundays from 1:30 to 4:30. The art school 
began its sessions on the same day. 


THE American Institute of Architects has secured for its headquarters 
the historic Octagon House, corner of New York avenue and Eighteenth 
street, Washington, D. C. It was erected about 1800 from designs by 
Dr. William Thornton, and served as a residence for President Madison 
after the destruction by fire of the White House by the British. 


THE Washington Water Color Club will open its annual exhibition 
November 21, and continue until December 3. Contributions will be lim- 
ited in number to eight paintings by any one artist, and in mediums to 
works in black and white, pastel, and water colors. Pictures will be received 
on November 11 and 12, inclusively, at the gallery of the Society of Wash- 
ington Artists, 1310 Connecticut avenue. 


THE Art League opened October 3 with an interesting corps of 
instructors and increased facilities for the prosecution of art work and 
study. The board of control for the coming year consists of Mr. Parker 
Mann, president; Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, first vice-president; Mr. W. 
B. Chilton, second vice-president; Miss E. L. Jackson, treasurer; Miss 
Louisa Wainwright, corresponding secretary; Miss Aline Solomons, record- 


ing secretary. 
se 
NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. 
THE HAYDON ART CLUB. 

The Haydon Art Club has held its first meeting of the year. A goodly 
number of the members were present and listened with interest to the 
reports of the work accomplished last year. The club had four regular 
meetings, which were well attended and full of interest and instruction. 


Besides these four meetings three receptions and the midwinter exhibition 
were held in the studios and art gallery. The receptions were memorable 
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social events, especially the one given on the opening night of the exhibi- 
tion. This was a brilliant affair. The exhibition was one of the best the 


club has ever held. 
= Ss 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. 

AT a special meeting of the trustees of the Layton Art Gallery, held 
recently, Mr. George P. Miller was chosen a trustee of the gallery to fill 
the place made vacant by the death of his father, B. K. Miller, Sr. Suit- 
able resolutions of regret in memory of the late B. K. Miller, with mention 
of his services to the gallery, and his gift of $2,000 for the purchase of a 
picture, were also passed. Mr. B. K. Miller, Sr., was the sixth trustee of 
the Layton to pass away, and the fifth of its charter members. Mr. Miller 
was a member of the Committee on Finance, and rendered the institution, 
in which he felt a deep interest, valuable legal counsel. 


se 
MINNESOTA. 
ST. PAUL. 
THE ST. PAUL SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

The St. Paul School of Fine Arts opened October 3. E. F. Comins, 
the new director, is a student from the Boston Art Museum, and is strong 
in his color work, which is one of the new departments added to the school 
this year. 


The government of the school is vested in a board of thirty directors 
and elective officers. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS ART LEAGUE. 

The Minneapolis Art League met in the clubrooms, 719 Hennepin 
avenue, on October 3, for its first meeting of the season. An auction of 
artists’ sketches and studies will be planned for the coming holiday season. 
A feature of future meetings will be the discussion of art topics. 


et 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. 
COLORADO ART CLUB'S EXHIBITION. 
The second annual exhibition of the Colorado Art Club, which began 


October 4, was considered the finest ever given in the city. The display ot 
water colors, pastels and hand-painted china was exceptionally excellent. 
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Prominent among the paintings which received favorable attention were two 
native scenes, ‘‘ Arapahoe Peak,’’ and a water color by Charles Partridge 
Adams; ‘‘On the Passaic,’’ by W. T. Rumsey; several oils representing 
the seasons, by J. T. Harwood, of Salt Lake City; ‘‘ California Coast,’’ by 
W. Greenbury, of that State, and ‘‘ Timberline,’’ the cowboy artist, by 
Minnie E. Luke. 








as st 
CALIFORNIA. 
LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 








Mrs. Edward Barron, of Mayfield, California, has given a building to 
the Stanford University, to be used by the art department. It will be built 
of wood. 






et 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The first exhibition of the season which comes under the head of art 
displays opened in October, at the Academy of Design. It really takes 
the place of the annual American Institute Fair, which was for so many 
years a feature of recurring autumns in New York, as it is held under the 
auspices of the Institute, and is called its sixty-seventh annual exhibition. 
One has to stretch a point to call the present display an ‘‘art’’ exhibition. 
It is made up of a large number of fine professional photographs, both of 
landscape and figure subjects, and a display of autumn fruits, flowers and 
vegetables. The art of photography has advanced so much within the 
past few years that some of the productions of the photographic gallery are 
of so high a quality and evidence so much artistic taste in grouping, in the 
management of lights and shadows, and in the selection of subjects, as to 














entitle them to be classed as art works. 
et 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 
At the Art Institute the formal opening of Fullerton Memorial Hall will 





take place Monday evening, November 7. The Tuesday lecture course 
will open Tuesday, November 8, at 4 P.M., with Dr. Edward W. Emerson, 
of Concord, Massachusetts, son of Ralph Waldo Emerson, as lecturer. 
The opening exhibition of American oil paintings and annual reception will 
be Tuesday evening, November 15. 
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The work of changing the old lecture hall into an exhibition room has 
begun. The bronze collection (the Higinbotham Naples collection) will be 
brought down and the Egyptian and classical antiquities. The work will 
take two or three weeks. 

A new edition of the catalogue of the permanent collections of the Art 
Institute has just been published. Among its features are a new frontis- 
piece, the Naples bronzes, short notices of antiquities, Egyptian and classi- 
cal; also of the Arundel collection of reproductions, and the Munger 
bequest. 

THE CHICAGO ART ASSOCIATION. 

The first regular quarterly meeting of the Chicago Art Association was 
held at the Art Institute on Saturday afternoon, October 8, at 2 o'clock. 
The subject for discussion was ‘‘ Art in the Public Schools with Reference 
to the Responsibilities of Teachers and Citizens in the Cultivation of an Art 
Instinct and in the Promotion of the Beautiful.’’ Prof. Oscar L. Triggs, 
Arthur Chase, Miss Josephine Locke and Dwight Perkins made interesting 
remarks. 

THE Palette and Chisel Club’s annual election of officers, held October 
2, resulted as follows: President, Walter M. Clute; vice-president, David 
Hunter; secretary, Troy S. Kinney; treasurer, W. H. Irvine. The club 
retains its studio in the Athenzeum building. 

THE CENTRAL ART ASSOCIATION. 

The Central Art Association has decided to open, in its rooms on the 
ninth floor of the Fine Arts building, a permanent exhibition of fine and 
industrial arts, and is conducting a vigorous campaign for new members. 
The association intends to have all work of high art or handicraft judged 
by a competent jury before being admitted to the exposition, and it is 
hoped to make the display a worthy one. The idea is to educate in the 
matter of architectural and interior decoration as well as in the fine arts, 
thus raising the standard of taste. Every Wednesday lectures will be 
given in the rooms, in which the art topics of the day will be treated. 


se 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURG. 
THE CARNEGIE ART GALLERY. 


The preliminary arrangements for the forthcoming annual exhibition of 
pictures at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, according to the New York 
Evening Post, are being satisfactorily matured. Cable messages have been 
received from Paris, London and Munich, detailing the action of the respec- 
tive advisory committees. The Paris one consists of the following painters: 
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Puvis de Chavannes, James McNeil Whistler, P. A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
John W. Alexander, Benjamin Constant, Walter Gay, Leon Augustin 
Lhermitte, Charles Sprague Pearce and Miss Mary Cassatt. They have 
selected sixty-five paintings, which number is five in excess of those received 
from Paris last year. The London committee, composed of Messrs. Abbey, 
Alma-Tadema, Sargent, Orchardson, Boughton, Swan, Fildes, Millet and 
Shannon, have accepted twenty-five works. Ten works, or three less than 
last year, have been selected by the committee at Munich, of which the fol- 
lowing are members: Prof. Ludwig von Loefftz, Director of the National 
Academy of Fine Arts; Prof. Carl Marr, Prof. Franz Stuck, Orrin Peck 
and J. Frank Currier. <A limited number of works will also come from 
Rome, Venice and The Hague. Last year the foreign exhibits numbered 
one hundred and thirteen, as against one hundred and thirty contributed by 
Americans. The director of the Institute estimates that the same proportion 
will be maintained this year, as foreign contributions have been rigorously 
limited in order to provide for as large a representation of American paint- 
ers as that of last year. A meeting of the fine arts committee of the Institute 
was held a few days ago, at which a count was made of the ballots sent in 
by contributors of each country in favor of the candidates for the inter- 
national jury. The jury has thus been elected, and the painters have been 


notified by telegram and cable of their election. But, until they have indi- 
vidually consented to serve, the names will not be published. This plan ot 
selecting a jury by the votes of the contributors, which was adopted first by 
the Carnegie Institute, is being followed this year by other art associations. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 

Philadelphia has the first American photographic salon. Paris and 
London have had more or less successful salons of this character, but in 
each center the American exhibitors carried off the palm, and it is but just 
that they should now show their own countrymen the artistic harvest of the 
native camera. The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has combined 
with the Photographic Society of Philadelphia to form an exhibition of 
purely artistic photographs, which in its degree shall do for photography 
what the Paris Salon does for the fine arts, namely, establish a standard of 
taste. Exhibits from all parts of the world will appear side by side, but no 
work can be included which has not passed the representative jury of artists 
and photographers, consisting of W. M. Chase, Robert W. Vonnoh, Alice 
Barber Stephens, Alfred Stieglitz and Robert W. Redfield. The salon 
opened in the Academy of the Fine Arts galleries on Monday, October 24, 
and will remain on view till Saturday, November 12. A handsome cata- 
logue is issued. This salon will have the further advantage over its pre- 
decessors of being free to the public. 





From original Painting by E. A. Burbank — Copyrighted, Brush & Pencil, Chicago, 








**T HEAR A VOICE.’’ 


ART NOTES. 


Alexander Harrison has been painting marines on the California Coast 
this autumn. The University of Pennsylvania has conferred upon him the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, an honor which gives variety to the many 
others already received by this gifted artist. 


st 


Beginning November 1, at Thurber’s, will be held an interesting collec- 
tion of water colors by the well-known Chicago artist, Hardesty G. Maratta. 
They include sketches and pictures of the picturesque shores and streets of 
Capri, and represent the artist at his best. 


se 


In connection with the coronation ceremonies of the Queen of Holland 
there was a Rembrandt exhibition of unusual importance. Queen Victoria, 
the Czar, the German and Austrian emperors, as well as a number of great 
nobles, loaned their Rembrandts for the occasion, and the collection 
included five long-lost works by the great master, recently discovered in 
Poland by the organizer of the exhibition, Dr. Bredius, the world-famed 
expert on matters relating to Rembrandt. This Rembrandt exhibition, 
which, although consisting of only 120 pictures, is insured for $10,000,000, 
remains open for two months and offers an unrivaled and never-to-be- 
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repeated opportunity for artists to see all the great Dutch artist’s works 
together. In addition to the paintings, more than 250 drawings and 
sketches were exhibited. 
es se 
The November Century has a novelty in the way of a colored cover 
designed by Grasset, of Paris. He has pictured Alexander the Great on 


SC NER eae his steed ‘‘ Bucephalus,’’ to mark 
VOL, LVI).Ne.!. EMBER, eo \ «PRICE, 35CENTS. 


THE CENTURY the opening of Prof. Benjamin 
iq VLAN I WIN! Ide Wheeler’s serial ‘‘ Life of 
Y.) a Alexander.’’ Grasset’s present 
design is entirely different from his 

famous Napoleon poster, ‘‘The 

Sun of Austerlitz,’’ which he 

made for the Century. The great 

gray war-horse is represented in 

the immediate foreground, reined 

in until he has almost fallen on 

his haunches. On his back is the 

determined young Alexander, in 

rich trappings of gold and _ pur- 

ple. The background is a 

typical Macedonian scene, with 

stately temples and palaces show- 

ree? . ing through the foliage. In the 
CXCV IN on distance are the purple Olympian 
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se eer ileemnea” but rich, like old tapestries. The 


A COVER DESIGN BY GRASSET. 
cover for the December Century 


will also be printed in colors from a design by the eminent French artist, 


Tissot. 
ez 


An Anglo-American art school has been opened in Paris which will have 
Whistler and MacMonnies for instructors. It is called the Academie 
Whistler and is located in Passage Stanislas, No. 6, off Rue Notre-Dame- 


des-Champs. 
st 


A. Phimister Proctor, now in Paris on a scholarship from the Reinhart 
fund, is expected to return to America by November 1. Mr. Proctor is 
eager to return to his native land and fight out the problems of American 
art among Americans. This pleasant fact demonstrates that the tide is 
surely turning, and that our well-trained artists will soon find their market 
and activity where it ought to be — at home. 
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The following from the English review, the Mineteenth Century, is cer- 

tainly encouraging: ‘‘ From year to year its (America’s) public galleries 
have been enriched with masterpieces of all the modern schools; and by 
purchase, bequest or gift many valuable and some great pictures by the 
older Italian, Flemish and Spanish masters have been added to the already 
imposing store of national art wealth. In New York, preéminently, but 
also in Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, and in other large cities, from 
New Orleans in the South to Chicago in the North, and from Baltimore in 
the East to San Francisco in the West, there is now so numerous and, in 
the main, so distinguished a congregation of pictures, of all schools and 
periods, that the day is not only at hand, but has arrived, when the native 
student of art no longer needs to go abroad in order to learn the tidal reach 
and high-water mark in this or that nation’s achievement, in this or that 
school’s accomplishment, in this or that individual painter’s work. 
There are now in America more training schools, more opportunities for 
instruction, more chances for the individual young painter to arrive at self- 
knowledge, than were enjoyed of old by the eager youth of Flanders, of 
France, of Spain, even of Italy. 

‘‘In actual respect of art treasures, the great cities of the States are 
already beyond our own provincial towns, among which only Liverpool 
and Glasgow stand out preéminent, though now Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield and many others are ambitious of like distinction. 

‘‘There are the obvious reasons of widely dispersed wealth, of enter- 
prise, of individual, local and national pride, and, of course, of mere specu- 
lation, to account for the continued immigration into the States of works of 
art of exceptional interest and value. It is, for one thing, recognized that 
Mr. Jonathan Dives need not keep racehorses if he does not care for racing, 
nor a yacht if he does not care for yachting, nor even ‘a place in the 
country’ if he prefers urban life; but he must own pictures. It is almost 
the paramount sign of culture, and culture in America is largely identified 
with ample means. In Europe, pictures purchased by private individuals 
are generally lost to the public, but in America they commonly change 
ownership with periodic frequency, and soon or late are loaned or 
bequeathed to civic or national collections.’ 


’ 


se 


An American edition of 7he Artist, an English magazine of arts, crafts 
and industries, which has flourished in London many years, has appeared. 
The addition of a few pages of American notes, written by Charles H. 
Coffin, of New York, is the only change, for the rest of the magazine is 
identical with the English edition. The publication is well printed and 
copiously illustrated, and keeps pace with the latest developments in art. 











THE EDITOR. 


HE problems that confront us in times of peace are often as difficult of 
solution as in times of war. Peace is declared and lands in distant 
seas will soon be under the protection of our flag. America suddenly 
awakes to the fact that a larger horizon is hers, that she is a nation among 
the nations, and that her victorious navy may be measured with the best. 
The finger of destiny has traced for us a larger usefulness, more intimate 
relations with foreign peoples, a greater commerce and a freer trade. To 
compete in this opening market with the firmly established nations of Europe 
we must be as well equipped with brains and taste as they. We have pork, 
corn and wheat, plows and reapers, but we must also have the cultivated 
artistic taste that enters into the thousand and one useful things of manu- 
facture and trade. 

It has taken two generations for England to elevate her taste to a posi- 
tion where she can compete with the continental market. The South Ken- 
sington museum, with its schools of the arts and crafts, is the secret of this 
developed artistic regeneration. In America, we have no school of such 
national scope, no museum of applied arts, that includes so well arranged 
and historic a collection of the world’s wealth in the forms of beauty. 

Before the Centennial exposition in 1876, our commercial taste was 
atrocious. It has been improved wonderfully since. Any concerted move- 
ment toward the establishment of a museum of decorative art, in its broad- 
est application, in Chicago would create a standard of taste and reflect 
itself through the trades so surely and decidedly that Chicago could take 
the lead in international trade in not only meats and breadstuffs, but in all 
manufactured articles when taste and culture, rather than raw materials, 
would dictate the value. The endowment of such an institution and school 
to supplement the splendid work being, and already done by the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and other art schools would be an enduring monument to 
the founder and an ever-increasing blessing to the city. A trip through 
our streets during jubilee week might have demonstrated clearly enough 
that our general public taste needed cultivation at once.» It is the duty ot 
thosé who appreciate the value, commercial as well as esthetic, of good 
taste to lead in its cultivation. Chicago is wonderfully situated in the 
center of the country, is developing manufactures at a surprising rate, and 
with its schools and libraries, its colleges and institutions, its vast popula- 
tion of wide-awake — if crude and uncultivated — citizens, can easily take 
the lead in this secondary education of the Fine Arts and establish a stand- 
ard of taste that will have its value in international trade, to say nothing of 
its intrinsic pleasure to the maker, and the satisfaction and comfort it would 
give the one who finally buys and owns. 








